CHAPTER  VIII
lOUtt   RELATION   TO   THE   MILKT   WAY
WE now approach what may be termed the very heart of the subject of our inquiry, the determination of how we are actually situated within this vast but finite universe, and how that position is likely to affect our globe as being the theatre of the development of life up to its highest forms.
We begin with our relation to the Milky Way, which we have fully described in our fourth chapter, because it is by far the most important feature in the whole heavens. Sir John Her-schel termed it " the ground-plane of the sidereal system "; and the more it is studied the more we become convinced that the whole of the stellar universe—stars, clusters of stars, and nebulas—are in some way connected with it, and are probably dependent on it or controlled by it. Not only does it contain a greater number of stars of the higher magnitudes than any other part of the heavens of equal extent, but it also comprises a great preponderance of star-clusters, and a great extent of diffused nebulous matter, besides the innumerable myriads of minute stars which produce its characteristic cloud-like appearance. It is also the region of those strange outbursts forming new stars; while gaseous stars of enormous bulk—some probably a thousand or even ten thousand times that of our sun, and of
156en we have the remarkable fact that the steady increase in the number of stars down to the ninth or tenth magnitudes following one constant ratio, either gradually or suddenly changes, so that the total number from the tenth down to the seventeenth magnitude is only about one-tenth of what it would have been had the same .ratio of increase continued.    The con--2. passages quoted
